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and that both are divine. The tale of man's fall from a primi- 
tive state of nature and harmony into the wracking dualisms 
of developing cognition, and his dream of a new age of har- 
mony to be brought about by the healing ministrations of the 
art-faculty, were symbolized over and over by the myth of 
the Golden Age. The magic power of art found a favorite 
symbol in the stories of Arion and Orpheus. 

During the period of myth-hostility which followed this 
fruitful age of myth-intoxication, myths were used by Heine 
and others quite unmythically ; but the work of the earlier 
poets was taken up again by Wagner, who expressed in terms 
of mythology his deepest moral and social convictions. 

Strich's treatment of this sheerly inexhaustible poetic 
material is comprehensive and suggestive. Naturally, one 
finds interpretations with which one does not entirely agree — 
such are, for instance, the explanations of Goethe's and of 
"Klingsohr's" Maerchen; on the other hand, a student of 
Novalis and his friends will appreciate Strich's interesting ex- 
position of their "light- worship," and will respond heartily 
to his statement that the romanticist's glorification of night 
has been very much over-emphasized. Wieland's satirical 
use of myth is given full consideration, and is seen to be very 
interesting as the rationalistic foil to Herder's activities. 

The point of view from which romanticism is treated in 
this book is modern, and free from traditional prejudice ; and 
the grasp of the entire subject is broad because the philosophic 
thought of which the poetic creations are the artistic embodi- 
ment is taken into full account. Thus this encyclopaedic 
treatise is an invaluable addition to the books on romanticism. 

Vassar College. Louise M. Kueffnee. 



GRAMMAR AND THINKING. A STUDY OF THE 

WORKING CONCEPTS IN SYNTAX, by Alfred Dwight 

Sheffield. New York and London, 1912. 

We must heartily welcome a sensible volume on the larger 
aspects of language, especially as some of the American books 
on the subject have been poor and provincial. Sheffield, 
though not so excellent as Whitney, Morris, or Oertel, is for- 
tunately a clear thinker and knows what he is about. 

The purpose of the book is, to use the author's words, a 
fresh appraisal of the notions that our terms (in grammar; 
more specifically, in syntax) presuppose. As such an ap- 
praisal of the notions and terminology of scientific linguistics, 
if at all necessary, would have to be made on an entirely dif- 
ferent plan and scale from those of S. 's book, we infer that he 
is speaking with reference to pedagogic language-work. In 
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this inference we are supported by the statement (p. 2) : 'In 
fact, the grammar taught in our schools lies under a stigma as 
unprogressive. It can hardly be said to offer the elements 
of present linguistic science.' 

Once granted that this is the field, the school study of 
English grammar comes into focus, for anything more than 
the roughest nomenclature for word-forms is utterly out of 
place in school modern-language study, — and in the ancient- 
language study of schools terminology has only a relatively 
greater importance on account of the many unfamiliar forms 
and construction met by the pupil; anything like a theor- 
etical-scientific treatment of the language studied can be at- 
tempted in school only at the price that the pupil fails to 
learn the language itself. Here again our conclusion is borne 
out by the author, who devotes his final paragraphs (p. 
183 ff.) to an estimate of the value of English-sentence-study 
in school, aptly saying (p. 188): ' Sentence-study ... is high- 
school philosophy.' By the way he adds that 'It can profit- 
ably keep in view the diverse speech-material that the pupil 
meets in his work with foreign languages . . . ' He should per- 
haps have added that such work must be strictly limited to 
the English grammar class-room; in the foreign-language 
class there is at best only enough time to give the pupil com- 
mand over the forms of the foreign language itself and to 
familiarize him with the foreign civilization (literature, his- 
tory, geography, customs, general mental point-of-view, etc.). 

It will be seen that I have tried to define the author's 
exact purpose by eliminating those possible purposes which 
his book cannot serve. "What has forced me to this round- 
about method is the greatest fault of the book : its construction 
is not sufficiently organized. S. develops his exposition some- 
what as a sculptor hews a stone gradually into more and more 
definite shape. Each chapter brings the whole thought into 
more intelligible form, but at no one time is any one articu- 
late part of the subject systematically chiselled into clearness. 
The complex nature of any scientific matter is a strong temp- 
tation to such treatment, but to succumb, as does S., is to deny 
the reader the clearness that is in one's own mind. A prev- 
iously uninformed person would have to study through S. 's 
book carefully two or three times before he could understand 
it. If I have rightly defined the author's purpose, he would 
have achieved it far better by a patient and graded laying- 
out of his course along a straight ascending line, beginning at 
the level of the high-school English teacher's presumable 
knowledge of conceptual and linguistic processes. When he 
got to the top of the hill he could have allowed a survey of the 
whole field that would show the unessential, if advantageous 
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character of the particular road taken. S., however, is a 
hard leader ; even the transition from paragraph to paragraph 
and sentence to sentence is often insufficiently bridged, though 
a few words could have done it, for S. himself always knows 
whither he is bound. As an extreme case a single sentence 
may be cited (p. 37) : ' . . .we shall probably create no confu- 
sion by calling formatives, as well as affixes, prefixes, when 
added before the kernel.' Only those who know something of 
the subject will here know that S. means some such thing as 
' . . .by giving the name formatives not only to suffixes, but 
also to prefixes.' 

This difficult arrangement will cause regret to those who 
realize what great harm is done by the barbarous ignorance 
of our whole school-system about matters of language, — all 
the more regret when it is clear that S. brings study and 
sound reasoning to bear on such questions as the relation of 
sentence-structure to thought, the varying functions of words, 
the relation of word-form to word-function, and so on. Es- 
pecially commendable are the passages where such classifica- 
tions, diagrams, or tables are evolved as could be used in 
pedagogic treatment of grammar (e. g. pp. 33 f., 40, 50 f., and 
nearly all of the long chapter on Terms of Syntax and Parts 
of Speech) : where S. is most concrete he is most successful. 
S. knows enough about language to have helped teachers of 
grammar up to a plane where their dogma and methods would 
not only correspond in a decent degree to the facts of the Eng- 
lish language, but also give the pupils some light on the rela- 
tion between speech and thought. 

Possibly, if S. had definitely pictured to himself such an 
audience, he could have succeeded in better arranging his 
book. One is, in fact, tempted to think that he did not take 
care enough about formulating his general point of view. 
He passes without explicit warning from statements about 
language in general to statements that apply only to the 
European languages usually studied or only to English. A 
moment's reflection, to be sure, or a look into earlier pages, 
always shows that S. is not making a mistake, but it does not 
show that he is not leading an uninformed reader — the very 
reader in whose hands the book would be useful — into false 
notions. A separate chapter on English syntax and perhaps 
a few on the appropriate foreign languages, would have made 
these transitions avoidable. 

Similarly, S., who is thinking of schools, includes in his 
idea of grammar a normative element and makes such state- 
ments as (p. 10) : "Where confusions of word-form defeat the 
ends of expression it is. . .right to call them ungrammatical' 
and (p. 11) : 'Geographical and social differences. . .are bound 
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to give dialectic and illiterate speech, and since differences of 
this kind are marked off from what is standard not by sharp 
lines but by a penumbra of doubtful forms, it seems legitimate 
to expect that grammar should make clear some norm of 
practice.' He then goes on to say that the older grammar- 
ians and stylists (videlicet: of literary languages) aimed at 
too rigid and narrow a standard of what was correct. All 
this, of course, is true and appropriate; one might expect, 
perhaps, for the benefit of the reader (on the principle of a 
certain German maxim), a passing comment on the fact that 
the scientific study of language has nothing to do with the 
normative (i. e. purely pedagogic) purpose of teaching people 
of ('fixing') the use or the better use of a literary language; 
that the scientific study of language cannot exclude from its 
observation dialectic speech or that of the illiterate, but may 
even find these the most suitable fields for certain observations, 
— especially as a vast preponderance of all human speaking 
and even of all English speaking has been dialectic and illiter- 
ate. Most surprising it is, therefore, when S., instead of mak- 
ing this precautionary remark, suddenly (p. 13) contrasts the 
scientific study of language with the setting up of normative 
rules, not as something entirely incommensurable, but as ano- 
ther attitude upon the same question, — an an attitude involv- 
ing the fault opposite to that of the older grammarians and 
rhetoricians! He calls it 'the point of view now uppermost' 
and a ' reaction from pedantry, ' * and labels as ' partisanship 
for the slip-shod' such statements as Sweet's in his New Eng- 
lish Grammar, that the subjunctive is nearly extinct, implying 
that Sweet should have added some disapproving comment. 
This of course is a confusion of two entirely different activities. 
This lack of a definite orientation is what to scholars in 
the field itself will appear the great fault of the book. Al- 
though it has deeided scientific value, especially of a suggestive 
kind, its confusion of distinct and even unrelated concepts 
must arouse the caution of professional students. This is 
quite aside from any demands of depth, scope, and detail that 
the immense subject of the book might call forth from scien- 
tific readers, were it primarily intended for them : the faults 
I am referring to pertain to simple and well-established mat- 
ters. 

1 No one would deny, of course that there may be today among teach- 
ers and authors of school text-books such a reaction and such a parti- 
sanship for the slip-shod, — but this has nothing to do with the point of 
view that 'looks especially to understanding speech as a development,' 
that 'values any fact, whether from classic writing, dialect, or slang,' 
whose 'interest is purely scientific, taking the facts as they are, without 
venturing theories as to what they ought to be,' — in short with the 
scientific study of language. 
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Thus, in continuing (p. 14) the discussion of scientific 
linguistics, S. confuses the factors — sound-change and analo- 
gy — that constitute change in language (or, more accurately 
change in the form of words) with the entirely unrelated 
question of the selection of words and constructions by good 
usage. 'Such a liberal tone. . .is apt. . .to foster a notion that 
sense-association and phonetic law determine usage. Of course 
they influence usage, but their working is wholly subject to 
men's need of conveying to one another distinctions of mean- 
ing.' Needless to state that sound-change and analogy are 
not, so far as we know, subject to our needs of expression, 
but are, respectively, psycho-physiologic and psychologic pro- 
cesses that occur involuntarily and cannot be directed by our 
needs and desires. They are the processes which constantly 
alter the form of our speech-material. The selection by the 
educated community of words and forms from this speech- 
material has nothing to do with sound-change and analogy, 
and these processes do not even remotely 'influence' the selec- 
tion for literary and cultivated speech, which is a matter of 
collective taste, — of social form. What has misled S. is the 
consideration that literary speech should not be too ready to 
adopt innovations— whether of sound-change or of analogy — 
which the unfixed dialects have made. Farther on in the book 
(p. 83) a suggestion of 'concerted effort to shape usage' is 
again, though here without explicit connection, hitched on to 
a discussion of the universal unconscious processes of lan- 
guage-change. 

A similar misconception probably underlies the statement 
(p. 55) that 'the Chinese, . . .having a special regard for 
blood-relationships, use two names each for 'brother,' 'sister,' 
to distinguish elder and younger in each case, etc. The Chi- 
nese have inherited these words from the past just as we 
have ours, and the inheritance shows nothing about the de- 
gree of their regard for blood-relationships : either the terms 
or the regard may exist, arise, or die out quite independently 
of each other; for a possible example (Finnish) of the loss 
of the double terminology, see (Steinthal-)Misteli Charak- 
teristik, p. 2. 

Possibly derived from Jespersen's Progress in Language, 
(p. 55?), which S. has otherwise read understandingly, is the 
erroneous notion that sound-change may in some way be 
controlled by the semantic value or lack of value of the sounds 
affected. Thus (p. 23 f.) 'Whenever in the history of such a 
sentence- word (L. amavi) slurring and contraction obscure 
the marks of these terms (tense, person, etc.), it is because a 
fresh ordering of speech-material has brought them otherwise 
into view. Thus amavi, 'love-did-I,' has given place to j'ai 
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aime (ego habeo amatum), 'I did love.' 1 Again (p. 70) : 'Af- 
ter word-order had acquired functional value, and the more 
precise relating-words were current, relating endings lost their 
importance, and would become assimilated, slurred, and 
dropped, from the natural tendency of speakers to trouble 
themselves over no more speech-material than is needed to 
convey their thought.' Such views as this are quite natural, 
but as no facts in their favor have ever been ascertained, 
science has not adopted them; a concrete view of the circum- 
stances, moreover, makes it very unlikely that such facts will 
ever turn up. The phenomena we designate as phonetic 
change are minutely gradual, unconscious changes of habit 
in the execution of certain extremely practised and therefore 
very much mechanized movements, namely those of articula- 
tion. Psychologically viewed, these gradual changes of habit 
fall into an entirely different plane — one many degrees lower 
as to consciousness, — from any desire or need of expressing 
one 's thought. Such a desire or need may influence my selec- 
tion of words or whole expressions, their position, their em- 
phasis and melody, and may even impel an analogic change, 
but it cannot influence that remote part of my psyche that is 
without my command or knowledge leading me, as the decades 
go by, to hand on to posterity certain habits of tongue-posi- 
tion differing by a millimetre or a few sigmas from those 
which my elders taught me. 

Space forbids entering farther into this complex ques- 
tion or at all into a few others of less primary importance. 
In spite of these errors of principle, we must hope that S. 
will continue his studies and publications in this field. "Work 
that will contribute to improve the situation as to languages, 
English or other, in our schools, is to be welcomed with open 
arms. Leonard Bloomfield. 

University of Illinois. 



ELEMENTS OP THE HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE, by Uno Lindelof, Ph.D., Professor of the 
English Language and Literature, University of Helsing- 
fors, transl. by Robert M. Garrett, Ph.D., University of 
Washington, 1911. pp. 128. 

Doctor Garrett has introduced to the American student 
another continental treatise on the History of the English 

1 Here the example is faulty, for the L. perfect has lived on In the 
Romance languages by the side of the new compound forms (Cf. e. a. 
Suchier, Or. d. rom. Phil. P, 804) : how the latter can be held responsible 
for sound-changes in the former is a mystery to me. That they are 
driving the old forms into disuse is another matter. 



